his lips as when he distinguishes between law that must be obeyed
by all, and conscience which is relative and individual. About
woman's bodies he says "They are all alike: all cats are grey in
the dark," * though he admits earlier that Barbara had a beautiful
body. As a ruler, Charles practically abdicates. He has no hope
that the English people will choose a proper ruler. He believes
that in every country there are the makings of half a dozen decent
kings and councils, but they are mostly in prison. From a panel
of these, the people could choose their rulers. The theories apart,
the King gives away the secret of his so-called success:

Charles.
Why am I a popular king! Because I am
a lazy fellow. I enjoy myself and let the
people see me doing it, and leave things as
they are, though things as they arc will not
bear thinking of by those who know what
they are. That is what the people like.
It is what they would do if they were
kings**
King Charles like Caesar or Magnus is a good conversationalist,
a necessary qualification for the hero of a Discussion Play.
He is an artist in conversation because he is interested in
knowing not only what Tom, Dick and Harry have to say to one
another, but also what Fox, Newton and Kneller have to say
to one another. The basic situation of the first act is the
King calling on Newton and every one following the king. Barbara's
tantrums, and James's selfassertion create some tension in the action
of the play. Statecraft monopolizes the dialogues between Charles
and James in the first instance, and the King and the Queen in
the second instance. Art, science and religion become the natural
topics of conversation when their exponents meet and clash against
each other in the first act. When two such unaccommodating
arguers as Newton and Kneller clash, not only light but much
heat is produced. Shaw loads the dice against the philosopher
1.    Cood King Charles, p. 1363, l.d.
2.    Good King Charles, p. 1365, 2.c.
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